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ff To the Printer 1 the Caledonia Mercury. | 
81 R, BE _ © | November 28. 1774s , 


Mven has been aid and printed on the preſent unkappy differ-. 
| ence that ſubſiſts betwixt Great Britain and her colonies. - 
We, in this country, have no merit, either in the diſcovery or conque/t 
of them. It is our fiſter kingdom England, which has the ſole me- 
rit of both. Ta-conſequence of the Union, however, we came to 
have an equal ſhare with them in the trade and commerce to theſe 


ſettlements; and, ſince that period, we have done our part to peo- 


ple, protect, and ſupport them. i 
A great deal has been thrown out as to their charters. By what 


authority did they hold theſe charters? Did theſe charters defend 
them from the encroachments of the French and Indians, who drove 
them out of all the faſt holds they had in the back ſettlements, and; 
would have drove the whole of them into the Atlantic, had it not 
been for the troops from Great Britain? I had almoſt ſaid, from the 


Highlands of Scotland; for they moſt undoubtedly conquered America 


more than it as done in Germany. Lord Chatham, when he want - 
ed to pay compliments to his on abilities, as a prime miniſter, could 
not help bringing thoſe hardy and intrepid race. of men to his aid. 
Much, ſays be, neglected in the war before laſt, they had nigh 
-overturned the State; yet theſe very men, in the late war, I brought 
.to combat on your kde: they ſerved with fidelity as they fought with 
valour, and conquered for you in every part of the world; arid in 
no part were they more ſerviceable than in North America.” 
How n the North Americans behave under e The time 
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is not ſo diſtant but meſt of us will remember, what a deſpicable 


figure they made, both in the field, and in ſupplying the troops, 
ſent not only to preſerve their country, but themſelves from being 


ſcalped. Truſting to their ſupport, and to ſave them from perditi- 


on, how many of our brave countrymen loſt their lives? among 
others, a Sir Peter Halket, an ornament to his country and to man- 
kind. I had the honour to be known to Sir Peter; his life was of 


more value than many Americans. Now, however, che time is come, 
that they have forgot all theſe moſt eſſential ſervices done them; ſer- 


vices that have coſt this nation at leaſt the blood of r 5,000 good | 
men, and 20,090,090 |. of good Sterling money ; and, when parlia- 
ment taxes an article of luxury or effeminacy, of no real uſe, I mean 


Tea, what a noiſe do they make? Would to God that all our taxes 


were laid on that deſtructive, mean, inſignificant Article, and taken 


off the neceſſaries of lifet Happy would it then be for this country. 
Let thoſe who drink tea, pay for it; and, on condition the duties 
„were taken off ſalt and leather, af which the poor pay almoſt the 


whole, I heartily wiſh it were at 3os. per pound. 

The way and manner the people in Boſton took to in Go- 
vernment of raiſing this duty, is indeed without precedent. No 
fooner is it brought into port, than they make a formal attack upon 
it; as if the tea was to come into their houſes, and to levy the tax of 


itſelf. Had they let the tea been landed, and ſuffered it to rot before 


they would, uſe or purchaſe it, they would: have acted like rational 
men: Or, if it was rotten before it came to hand, as I have heard 
ſome giddy headed people fay, why buy it, or have any thing to do 
with it? The Eaſt India Company was not to oblige or force them to 


; purchaſe their goods. But to allow a lawleſs banditti to commit pi- 
racy in open ſan-ſhine,” and not to endeavour, by every means, to 


oppoſe them, was acquieſcing in their crime. Had I been maſter of 


the ſhiÞ the tea was on board, with my ten Scots boys at my back, 


(and I am no fighting man, ) each of us ſhould have ſhot our man, 


- _ pero they had taken up the hatches, if we ſhould have been cut to 


pieces in the end. A bill of loading is a ſacred writing. The ſhip- 
maſter obliges himſelf to deliver his:cargo, fee hazard excepted. As 


there was no war, they were pirates that prefumed to touch his car- 
| $03 and as ſuch they ſhould have been treated by the ſhipmaſter, and 


e inhabitants of Boſton. If, therefore, the Boſtonians did not uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours: to prevent them from an open violation of 
the laws of every country, and to ſecure the perſons of the pirates, 


: _ IT. to pay all the 9 of the Soodd, and every expence and 


damage 


damage incurred. Were the inhabitants of -Edinburgh and Leith 
tamely to look on, and allow a lawleſs mob to go on board a ſhip in 
Leith harbour, or in the road of Leith, and ſuffer the cargo to be ta- 
ken out and deſtroyed before their faces,: without doing the utmoſt 
in their power to prevent it, they would, by the law, be obliged to 

ay the damages, and eee, a ſevere conbary from their carat 
and all good men. 

I have been twice in America, kd traded: confitterdiy to differ- 
ent parts of it, but not to advantage, as I could not get payments. 
I have, at preſent, ſeveral hundred pounds due there, which I would 
willingly give a right to for as. many hundred pence. And I verily 
believe, were the Americans to balance accompts with this country, 
all their boaſted wealth ant property would: not diſcharge the juſt 
and law ful debts 4. pr them: 10 5 Imfrabicants of Great Britain 
mn eo, OO EN 
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1 Some! time gs through the ade of your uſeful paper, gave 
my ſentiments as to che Americans. I beg leave now, by the 
| fame channel, to give ſome hints as to their trade; and how much 
they are obliged to the Mother Country for — trade, and every 
N they enjoy. 

Great Britain, to enable and encourage them to clear che country 
of the woods, that totally covered: America, gave a bounty, and ſtill 
continues it, on all their fir and pine timber fit for maſts, yards, bow- 
ſprits, Oc. of 20 8. Sterling for each ton of 40 cubick feet, cuſtom- 
ary girt meaſure, which is equal to 6 d. every ſolid foot. 

The bounty on their hemp and flax is no leſs than 6 I. per ton. 

For every barrel of tar, made in the ordinary manner, 6s. per 
barrel; each barrel to contain 31 gallons, Engliſh meaſure; 

For tar made by particular directions, to s. per barrel. 

For every barrel of Pitch, 2s. 6 d. per barrel. 

For every barrel of turpentine, 3 s. 9 d. per barrel. 
| For every pound of indigo, if but half the value of that made by 
the French, 6 d. fer pound, Engliſh weight. | 

TOE Sir, when we mad what great premiums theſe are, and 

how 


TTY 


how much they Ittcicontiburdd towards the improvement of that 
wild uncultivated country, I may with great truth ſay, that the mo- 
ney paid · by the inhabitants of this kingdom, has done the whole that 
is done. After all this is allowed them, when. their goods come to 
market, we pay the full market price; and I do aſſure you, the va- 
lue of the bounties paid will almoſt; purchaſe goods of the ſame ſpe- 
cies and quality in Ruſſia, Sweden, Norway, and other parts of Eu- 


rope, indigo excepted; and the bounty of 6 d- per lib. is a very high 
bounty, and a great encouragement to raiſe it. Who has made theſe 


haughty people lords of ſo fine a country? At the expence of how 
many millions have we, the ſubjects of this kingdom, purchaſed theſe 
lands, and protected and ſecured them to the preſent. ander 1 
dare ſay, at more expence than they will ſell "=P 2 


I do think, rather than put this nation and government to more 


trouble and expence, we had better ſet the country up to public 
ſale; for they cannot ſay the lands are not our property. If fo, let 
them pay off the heritable and lawful debts due to the public and 
private people of Great Britain and Ireland; there will then be little 
or no balance leſt to the preſent poſſeſſors. They, and they alone, 
involved us into the laſt bloody and expenſive war; now, they will 
not ſo much as in the leaſt aid us to pay the intereſt of che money 
borrowed on their account, to keep them from being ſcalped. They 
pretend great loyalty to the King; but God forbid ſuch a good man 


were truſted among ſuch a canting hypocritical people. If they 


were left to the dictates of their own great judgments and wiſdom, 


every one of them would chuſe to be king on his own eſtate, and 


every merchant be king in the. town he reſides in, or at his own 
ſtore- houſe. * ade pag: commerce would flouriſh, and what 
not? 5 — 


V D. Loch. 


Av the Printer of the Caledonian Mercury, 31. Dec. 17% 
PT AN 70 reduce the AMERICANS to OBED1 ENCE. 


AKE off the bounties given upon the importation of their 

oods ; let them carry none to any market but to Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Weſt India iflands, our own property, and no other; 
and, to prevent them from trading with the French, Spaniſh, or any 
| other ſettlements, let them go under convoy of our men o war, and 
take 


4 


Fe 


j 
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. Maſfachuſetts Bay, 
f the Admiralty ſhall think moſt for the good of the ſervice, and will 


Jaws made 180 Great rg ſhould * his whole eſtate and cllects, 
B 


1 bu * Io 
: 23 - * - 
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Take Giling nnn Which let let the owners ; of the this Fn cargo 
be e 'and the bil} of loading be affixed to the filing orders ; 
the ſhips to pay all attention, as under convoy. i in time 0. War, as to 
the ſignals, rendezvous, c. 


Len frigates of 32 guns, ten ſhips: of 20 guns, wa twenty flops 
 =of 14 guns each, will do the buſineſs, and employ our feamen and 


ſoldiers. Ler each ſhip have only 2-3ds of her complement of fail- 

ors; let the other 1-3d, to make up the full N ” NG, 

which may be ſtationed thus: 2 E 
2 Sloops, 14 guns, at Savannah bn Georgia. : t rien 

2 Ships, 20 guns, : and two oops 14 each, at Chires-Town, South 


+ . Ty — — 


* * 7" 


| Carolina. Rf: 


"2 Sloop at Wilmington, C fer _ North 8 1 | 
1 Ship 20 guns, one ſloop at Smert Sound Albemarle. _ 
2 Frigates, two floops, Cape Sigel and 8 2 4 Rs, curve: 
2 Frigate; two loops; Ny bnd. 1 Mee , 
A Frigates, rwo floops, Peniylvania, POE COT | 
2 2 Frigates, two ſhips, 20 guns, three 1 2 208 Iſland and 
Newport, 31 ord nbd; bur gh ; : 
3 Frigates, five ſhips 20 ns, four Loops, at Boſton "OY in the 
by 2 2 Or in ſuch mannet as the Lords of 


moſt ſurely contribute ſpeedily to britig theſe ungrateful Americans 


to their duty, and their own good; I had almoſt ſaid, their ſalvation. 


Remove che whole military, except ſuch as have been always em- 


or, in their forts and garriſons; for the money ſpent by the * 


ds them, and ſpirits them up to rebellion. 
Jo prevent the neceſſity of a convoy going to Great Britain, let 


| the maſters, owners, and merchants, : who ſhip the goods, find ſecurity 


in double the value of ſhip and cargo, that they ſhall really and truly 


land them in ſome part of Great Brain or Ireland, (Radarard ex- 


cepted) and no where elſe, or forfeit their bond to the public; and, 


to relieve'the Bend, they ſhall have two certificates under the hands 


of the oollector, comptroller, and ſurvey or of the port where the cargo 
is diſcharged, as to the true performance, iv as they can tranſmit one 


of by firſt © Rips, and keep the other to be brought over to America by 
1 themſelves, to relieve their bond, or cancel it. 


Every man of property, obſtructing or flying ws hl face of the 


28 


©, 


700 a 
wrote; 
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as a Sg of high, treaſon againſt, the ſtate; and all merchants. ant 
others, forfeit. Rk goods and chattles, and their perſons be ſent home 
to the country from which they or their forefathers originally came; 
for there is not one in ten of them who was either bimſelf, or his 
forefathers, born in Great Britain: They are moſtly made up of Ger- 
man emigrants, French refugees, and convicts of- all nations tranſ- 
planted from Great Britain and Ireland, who never could get bread: 
in their own country; yet they rok muſt boaſt what their fore- 
fathers did to ſupport our conſtitution :: For ſhame! that, Britain: 
ſhould be deludedby ſuch a hotchpotch medley of foreign enthuſiaſtic 
madmen; Who, whilſt they throw dirt at the family, that, gave them 
moſt of their charters, pralle Lord Chatham for ruining them, and 
hurting the mother country. At the ſame time, they rail at Lord 
Bute for making a peace that gave them a quiet poſſeſſion of all that 
vaſt equatry, by getting the F reach to, give up. every; place in North 
America, to the Crown of Great, Britain. I was in [| nat the 
ume the peace was in agitation, .. F had: the honeur ok, being welt 
acquainted with Sir Hepes Erſkine, the Right Honeurable James Oſ- 
wald, and many people in power at that period. I have often been 
aſked, what 5 opinion of the merchants wag. I always gold them, 
the acquiſition of all North America, upon our back ſettlements, was 
the great object. 81! own, my worthy friend Sir H. Exſkine foreſav 
things which, did not at that time occur ta me; he oſten ſaid, .** Theſe 


| ; 25 are turbulent. It would be better to leave part of Canada ro 
x 


rench, to: REP. 02 Sg A a per ſubor dination. I have even 


2 ſome . ts on the Change of London ſay 


by far t — ee were for the terms which were 
Sie 153 and 4 glo orious. peace it NS! | 
: Theſe inflamatory letters, from the general Con ngreſsto the people 


of C Great Britain, and. 1 their friends 8. fellow-ſubjects of Quebec, 
are wrote aer the molt. fallacious and baſe principles; not a wore! 


of truth fr om beginning to end, except what they quote from my 


late melt worthy correſpondent, the great Baron Monteſquieu. Had 


they a trial at his court and conſtitution, or the King of Pruſſia's. 
tas. BOS bero, they would ſnon be brought to themſelves, aud 
manners. In ſhort, thele deteſtable letters are not conceived 
"Re of merchants, by ' whom only they ought to haye been 

ut appear to be the productions o ſome baniſhed Engliſh or 
wy ettamey; Wim oft the "Ok we: Ws Wen ae, from this 
country; 


cr? 


i 


7 "1 FAN 
e eountry; or by ſome of the vermin of the clergy, who infeſt that de- 
laded country and people. Lam r. 1 . 


2 ...2::.. To the Printer of the Caledonian: Mercury. 
pi 81 R, 1 Fe: January 9. 1775. 


FT is with the greateſt pleaſure T perceive, that his Grace the Duke 
of Argyle, my Lord Gardenſton, and many other worthy gentle- 
men in Scotland, are now patronizing its ſtaple, tie Woollen Ma- 
nufacture. I have of late been in ſeveral houſes where theſe Manu- 
factures are carried on; and could obſerve, that, with proper en- 
oourugemeũt, great things might be done. I could with: to fee our 
nobility and gentry pay the fame attention to the article of por- 
ter, on "which I have already ſaid a good deal. I can, with the 
greateſt truth, affirm; that it is- brewed, by all the gentlemen I 
formerly mentioned, to a degree of perfection, much ſuperior to 
the common run of that ſold by many in Edinburgh, as London 
porter. It is a great misfortune. to the people in this country, that 
; N | peg; Fs 5 Ro 4 | 1755 Rf dy . a ; l they 
»The author took the liberty of tranſmitting to Lord North, a copy of the Caledonian Mer- 
cury, in which this letter firſt made its appearance, He at the ſame time uſed the freedom of 
writing his opinion to his Lordſhip on the ſubje&, and of offering his advice, as a private per- 
ſon, and a friend to the mother country, in what, manner the Americans might be brought to 
a ſenſe of their duty, and allegiance to their parent ſtate, with the leaſt prejudice to either of 
the contending parties- This the author did not think: prudent to publiſh to the world at the 
ume. Indeed ſuch a ſtep would have entirely deſtroyed the very intention oftthe writer, had 
his Lordſhip adopted any part of the plan propoſed, which was not the caſe; The outlines of 
the author's plan was, To impreſs all the nen, belonging to the American veſſels, from the 
Cabin boy to the Maſter, and to rate them on board the ſhips of war ſent to block up their ports, 
at the higheſt wages any of them ever received, when employed in the merchants ſervice.” To 
land no troops at any of the ports ſo blocked up; as the money ſpent by the troops would ena- 
ble the Americans the longer to continue their reſiſtance, after- a-ſtop was put to their trade, 
and alto might be productive of bloodſhed, which in part has already happened, and, it is much 
to be feared; will greatly encreaſed, before any accommodation takes place: The reaſon. 
why the author was ſolicitous to have all the ſeamen in America impreſſed was this: Though 
he has the highelt eſteem for that uſeful and braye ſet of men, yet Jon experience amongſt 
them has convinced him, that they would rather do miſchief than be idle. If he might be allow- 
ed a conjurture, he could almoſt venture to ſay, that the repulſe which the king's troops met 
with at Lexington, was occaſioned chiefly. by ſo many honeſt induſtrious fellows beiag thrown 
out of employment. If any future ſkirmiſh ſhall happen; which the author wiſhes may not be 
the caſe, be is much afreid, that theſe poor deſtitute ſeamen, who might have been employed, 
with advantage to themſelves aud their country, on board of the ſhips of war, will, as the caſe 
now ſtands, prove the moſt intrepid enemies which aur troops will meet with in the field; 
whereas, if theſe ſeamen had been on board our ſhips of war, they would have had much in- 
fluence in making the merchants and others come into reaſonable terms. The author is ſenſible, 
that the impreſſing of the ſeamen may be objected to, as being againſt law. But, in anſwer to 
this, it may be obſerved, that neceſſity has no law; and that it is always cuſtomary to impreſs 
| ſeamen in the time of war. 


5s "1-61 


they give — choſe articles with which" we MEAD ſo well 
ſupply ourſelves: We even encourage publicans who are ſtrangers, 


though they have the inſolence to its felling porter, becauſe it is 
Scots. Think, for a moment, countrymen, and feel for that coun- 
try which gave you exiſtence: Let us go hand in hand with our fi- 
ſter country, in doing every thing to promote the good of both; but 
let us obſerve the old proverb, Charity begins at home. I have lately 
heard, that a porter: houſe returned a few dozens of porter, becauſe 
it was Scots. A certain ſet. of Merchants, if they may be ſo AE 
(being rather porter-bottlert) have the great hand in carrying on t 
pernicious trade. Nor muſt I paſs over thoſe worthies, the tax · ga- 
therers for the impoſt, Who, in order to rob the country of 10 5 
each hogſhead, become importers forſooth, and what not. 
I am furpriſed to obſerve, that Mr A. B. from Dumfries, ſhould 
complain, that no notice has been as yet taken of Apricola's Letters: 
Lean inform him, that they were very early taken notice of by me 
in my, Letters, and by every body with whom I had the pleaſure of 
being in company, who had the welfare of their country at heart: 
And I have often aſked him, and ſtill wiſh, that Agricola, for his 
own honour, and that of Js 2 908 ale 1 15 real name to. 
his excellent * 12 
. roch. | 
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. "Have en averrec das ce Woollen i is . ſtaple of Scot- 
land, and have therefore long paid particular attention to that 
branch, which, I am ſorry to obſerve, has not met wick that encou- 
ragement from the public which it deſerves. The Linen Manufac- 
ture, having always been the favourite of the public attention, has, 
at different times, met with many encouragements. Among others, 
the late inſtitution of a Linen Hall is not the leaſt conſiderable. I 
would be far from propoſing: to have theſe diſcontinued; but what 
I would humbly ſuggeſt, is, That the Truſtees for Fi Aeris, Manu- 
factures, Oc. ſhould advertiſe, ' That the Linen-Hall will take in 
likewiſe all Foollen cloth, with the maker's name and price affixed, 
in the ſame manner as the Linen, and give orders, that 2-3ds of the 
value ſhall be paid the proprietor, on delivery of the goods into the 

Hall, * being valued by people of lain, _ * * the 
. colours, 


II | 
price paid the owner, when türned into "caſh; and that no charge . 


ſhall: be laid on the Manufacturer, but. the inter of the money ad- 
vanced. Thie time 'of fale to ber © fame as is obſe rved with regard 


to the Linen 

Jam well infortied, thats in many Nuke in the North of Scotland, 
Orkney, Zetland, Cc. they are in uſe to row the ſheep, as they call 
it; that is, pull off the wool with their hands, much to the hurt of 
the ſheep and the wool.” Could the truſtees beſtow part of the pub- 
lie money better, than to ſend a few ſheep ſhearers into theſe places, 
with the proper implements for cutting the wool off the ſheep, as 
we do in this country, and otherwiſe to inſtruct them as to waſhing 
the ſheep, cleanſing the wool, and every operation neceſſary ; par- 
ticularly, with regard to the dying the differnt colours, Oc. I was 
always told, we behoved to get oper from our ſiſter country, Eng- 
land; to aid us in carying: er is moſt beneficial and uſeful manu- 
facture; but, upon enquiry, and inveſtigation of facts, I find no aid 
is wanted from any country on earth, as we have people well ſkilled 
in every part of that buſineſs, from ſhearing the ſheep, to bringing 
the cloth of all dyes, from black to the fineſt ſcarlet, buff, and all 
colours, that are done in England, and at much leis expence. I find, 
that the buſineſs of dying, and moſt other branches, has been carri- 


ed on in England, by dur owh countrymen, many of whom arc at 


the head of the profeſſion. In ſhort, the whole operation of this 
valuable manufacture can be done, not only in this metropolis and 
neighbourhood, but in moſt parts of Scotland, if the noblemen and 
gentlemen gave their countenance and ſupport, by taking the goods 
when brought to market. 

I have heard, that ſome gentlemen think, if the number of ſheep 
were increaſed, it would lower the price of mutton, and conſequent- 
ly leffen the value of their land; — proceeds from a miſtake; 
for the wool alone will afford to pay the preſent rents; and, if the 
mutton were at half the price it now bears, the advantage that would 
thereby aceru> to the manufacturer and the country in general is ſo 
ſelf· evident as to require no argument in its ſupporr ; for, if ſo ma- 
ny ſheep were fed as to overſtock our own market, it could be ſalt- 
ed, and ſent to foreign markets, with much profit to the country. 


The moſt northern ſettlement in Europe ſalt and ſends to market, 


the greateſt quantity of mutton, and the fatteſt I ever faw ( mean 
iceland, belonging to the king of Denmark). _ 1 have bought it at 
gen, and excellent proviſion it was. From hence we 
ſee, how well * thrive in a cold climate, and what vaſt quanti- 
C ties 
ü | 


per care were taken, of: the. ys 


ties of coarſe n 

their ſheep,; and attention paid 
ge I. have not the im their wool being as good as 
Dy of more fouthern climates; but that is not attended to. | They, 


are, however, in one reſpect, mne s than we in the 1 


© 


; ans, Who ink it necellary to preſerve —5 ſheep during the win- 
| ter, to fine ar thein 9 2 FPS tar; —— not, only expenſiveʒ but 

thoſe northern countries they tar none; 
nor indeed is ſmearing Bo tar practiſed any where to the north of 


deſtructive to the wool. 


the Forth, in Wales, or any where in- England, a few counties ex- 


cepted; and theſe, Lam told, are become ſenſible; of the. improprie- 


ty of continuing, io. bad and expenſive; a practice. continuing 


it, becauſe our fathers and grandfathers uled, this, mugs he puts me 


in mind of the cuſtom of laſt centfiry, when 1 it was uſual to burn, for 
witches, the moſt ſenſible old. women in the country. Thank god,. 


times have altered much 40 tter! L belieye no judge nor jury 
could, in this land, be e a- days 8.0. hardy or ruel, as to con- 


demn any. man or woman for the grime of witchcraft: 1 hope the 
ſmearing of ſheep. with tar will likewiſe; be aboliſhed, as it really de- 


ſtroies the wool, and by, nd, means; Brejernes the ſheep, either from 


cold, rot or ſcab. Man) things, as 1 formerly mentioned in my 
letters, cali be ſubſtitüte in 18. Place, with much en. i is 


ad and”! his Oe its ably. met be AN 
2 ER Eo hat a? rev n. Loch. 
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3g 2 Wie — * of al an ale gentle. 
25 5 oppoſition, I mult be pardoned to ſay,” notwith- 


he their, great oratorial powers, that they either do not nm 
ſtand the American trade, Or wiltully milrepreſent-1 ea: oo it | 
As lacts are the beſt and, moſt ſtubborn, arguments in all 45 I 


always chuſe to make ule of them. In my letters of the 28th No- 


4 


vember' and, 21ſt December laſt; inſerted in your paper, I took the 
liberty of pointing out ſeveral very material facts, with regard to the 


1 bounties and. other encouragements given the Americans, and alſo 
took notice of the illicit. trade. they carry on in the weſt Indies, as 
| well AS 1 455 the Dutch, F rench, and — Even this does 


1 O chat if pro- 


1 


* 


* 


made uſe of in bleaching and whitening the fame. 


They curry on a great e trade with many ports in Europe. 
Thoſe Which come within my own knowledge, I ſhall now mention; 
they are, Archangel, Peterſburgh, Riga; Hamburgh, Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, Dunkirk, c. At times they call at ſome ports in Great 


Britain; and.clear out part of their cargoes for our own plantations; 
but the part that is liable to high duties is cleared for St Euſtatia, or 


ſome free port in the. Weſt Indies; by . which means they deprive 


the revenue of theſe duties, while al che commodities are landed in 
our own ſettlements. : 
One would think; after Glick d des to nol the Mother 
Country, the Americans would find few if any advocates for them 
in the Britiſh ſenate. Theſe honourable gentlemen, however, who 
are fond of the name of Patriot, and which is very liberally beſtow- 


eck upon them by the multitude: in our neighbouring kingdom, with 
a degree of effrontery:not eaſy to be accounted: for, hold forth, that 


the Americans: pay large ſums of duties. and ne to the revenues 


for the goods they take from us. . 
The beſt anſwer to. theſe gentlemen' 8 kalle * W fallacious argur- 


ments, as I before hinted, are facts. Some of theſe 1 will beg leave 


to ſubmit to the public; from which it will appear how little the re- 
venue is benefited by the boaſted i inportation of the Americans from 

Great Britain. In this view, I. muſt inform theſe gentlemen, as 
they ſeem not to have known it before, that the Americans pay no 
duty on any neceſſary or conveniency of liſe taken from Great Bri+ 


tain, which we ſee fall very heavy EY 8 mall here enumerate 
ſuch as at preſent occur to me. 


The duties are drawn back by the erpotcer/ w on all malt Bauers; 


and ſpirits made in great Britain, as well as the bottles which con- 
tain tlem— on all glaſs on leather, however manufactured on 
cordage made from foreign hemp on ſoap, candles, ſalt, paper, 
vellum, cards, ſtarch,” gold and filver lace, and many other articles. 


— Almoſt the whole d paid on foreign linen, are drawn back, 


and bounties given on moſt of our own made linen and canvals, .c- ' 


qual to all the duties paid or ſoap, pot, pearl, wood and weed aſhes, 
From this it 


mult appear, that as the Americans are altogether exempted from 
land-tax, they can live at one half the expence it mutt coſt our Po | 
| labourers, and indeed all claſſes of people in this country. | 
l am fully perſwaded, that the inhabitants of the city of F dinburgh, 
and port of Leith, pay more duty and exciſe annually, than all A- 
merica does to deln revenue of Great * I can therefore ſee no 
55 reaſon 


. 1 { 2 } 725 th . | 


' reaſon that we ſhould pay the army and navy for their dener Bdn, 
if they will not contribute equally. That we ſhould be ſaddled with 
near two millions annually to pay the intereſt of money borrowed 
on their account, to keep them from being ſcalped; or drove out 
of all their boaſted free country into the Atlantic, appears to 
me, and, I dare ſay, to every impartial inhabitant in South and 
North Britain, extremely hard and unjuſt. How can we ever ex- 
pect to leſſen the public debts, or get free of thoſe taxes on falt, 
leather, and malt liquors, which, in a particular manner, affect the 
poor, if we are to pay the Americans debts as well as our own ? Let 
them pay 258. annually, each individual, as we do, raiſe it as 
_ pleaſe; but let this nation have it to eaſe numbers of her tradeſmen, | 
manufacturers, porters, and labouring people of every denomina- 
tion. The Americans have good land at ſixpence per acre, for which g 
our honeſt farmers pay .at leaſt 20 8. beſides the numberleſs taxes | 
under which this conntry at preſent labours. The goods and ma- | 
nufactures we ſend to America are paid us in their own produce. | 
We ſeldom or never get ſpecie from them; ae che: 7 ele- | 
where, to carry on their. clandeſtine trade. | 
I intended to have troubled you with Tons thoughts on the Gab 
8 of repreſentation and taxation me as this has been very ably hand- 
led in your paper of late, I ſhall decline it for the preſent. Give 
me leave only to ſay, that raration and repreſentation do by no means 
77S The oratory of a a 
Burke, zor a Barre, ſhall never cram that ſophiſtry down my throat: 
nor, 1 hope, will it ever have the leaſt effect on his Majeſty's good 
ſubjects here, to prevent them from paying the taxes laid on in a 
parliamentary conſtitutional manner, by King, Lords and ee 
Party-ſpirit, for the fake of oppoſition, and to ſhew their great ta- 
| lents, has almoſt ruined America. I long ſince rook the lib, of 
TR 2 Lord Chatham ſo. And am, Sir, 


Your obliged humble ſervant, 
"RIO LoCH. 
# 75 ma Primer of te cute a 8 
81 R, „ IR, February 22. 1775. 


YINGE the firſt ler 1 offered to the public, which was * wr - 
back as March laſt, on the trade, commerce, and manufactures 


| of — + a have uniformly — that the woollen, = 


Fwy 
all its branches, was, by far, the moſt beneficial; and, if attended to, 
would: turn out of great advantage to every individual. | 

The author of the Conſiderations on the Scott: Broad Cloth Monufadtory, | 
has pointed out the many good effects the-eſtabliſhing it will have. 
I am certain he is right in every argument he makes uſe of; nor 1s 
any thing he advances exaggerated in the ſmalleſt degree. 

It gives me the higheſt-pleaſure. to hear, that the Hon. Med * | 
Truſtees are to allow the woollen goods to be taken into their Hall 
in the Canongate, on the ſame principles and terms as the linens 
have been for ſome time paſt, This will enable the woollen manu- 
facturers to bring their goods to market at little expence, and ſupport 

them with money to carry on their trade. Whichever of the banks 
affords this ſupply, it could not fail of turning out greatly to the 
advantage of their proprietors; as the honeſt tradeſman will not trou- 
ble them for caſh, but will put their notes in the true circle, for which 
5 was at firſt eſtabliſhed. The ſecurity of pledges of a ſtaple 

commodity has always been eſteemed the moſt certain fund. The 
practice of the moſt ancient banks is the beſt proof that can be given 
of its utility. Witneſs the banks of Amſterdam, Venice, and Ham- 
burgh, who, adhering ſtrictly to this maxim, receive no other ſecuri- 
ty than real value pledged with them. 

The materials for making 4loths' from 2 8. 4. to 13 8. 6 Us per 
yard, we have among ourſelves; as well as thoſe for making hats from 
1 8. to 12 8. 6d. per hat. I am well informed, by ſome ſenſible, 
ſubſtantial, and long experienced makers of hats, that the pile of the 
fur, on our hare and rabbit ſkins, is equal, if not ſuperior, to that 
produced in moſt places in Britain. Indeed, our northern ſituation 
muſt make it ſo; and as to the making felt, or wool hats, either for 
home conſuimption or exportation, they can be made in this country, 
and particulary about W lace and Glaſgow, of equal quality, and 
on as good terms as any in great Britain, or even in Europe. 
If finer hats are e quired, ve can have no difficulty in procuring fo- 
reign materials; I mean, the fur of the beaver, from which our own 
manufacturers can make hats from 12 8. 6 d. to the fineſt that any 
country can produce. Theſe materials we can likewiſe have upon 
the very loweſt terms, and of the beſt quality, they being often im- 
ported in this country as a branch of trade. Were we even to com- 
miſſion them from London, we can have them brought to tlie port 
of Leith 11 as imall : atk: r as 1 ere e n in 
nen 4680 1 BL | BY IL Nenne 
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Give me leave further to obſerve, that there are no perſons in this 


part of the iſland, employed in the making of hats, but ſuchꝭ as have 


ſerved a regular apprenticeſhip of ſeven years, which makes them 
complete workmen. The conſumpt for hats, for the inhabitants of 
North: Britain only, may amount to 65, 0001. Sterling annually; and 


a quantity, much exceeding this in value, might be made for expor- 
tation, if ready ſale could be found. Beſides the great plenty of ma- 


terials; already taken notice of, we have likewiſe hauds ſufficient to 
carry on this branch to an amazing extent. I lic advantage ac- 


cruing to the nation, from ſuch an acquiſition: of trade, would be 


flattering, in the higheſt degree, to every lover of his country. Not 
only would it afford employment to our men brought up to the bu- 


{meſs; but even WOmen boys, and girls might lend their aid, in car- 


ding. cleanſing, and picking the materials, as well as in lining and 


cocking the hats. The hands, thus employed. may earn good wages, 


if they be induſttious. + The maſters,. too, might afford to ſupply 
them, every Saturday night, with:as much ready money as would 
enable them to pay the baker, butcher, and brewer, weekly. Thus 


might theſe working people live in the ſame manner as the Engliſh 


workmen do, and make a circulation in every buſineſs in this country. 
Another branch of trade, well worthy the attention of the public, 
is the ſtocking manufactory. Scotland is poſſęſſed of materials, by 


which the manufacturer can furniſh ſtockings from 6d. to 108. 6d. 
nay even to 408. per pair. From my own experience, I can tay, that 


I have purchaſed ſtoekings made here, better and cheaper hy 10 per 


cent. than ever I could purchaſe Engliſh ſtockings in any ſhop in E- 


dinburgh; yet, to our ſhame be it ſaid, I Have known ſome ſhop-keep- 
ers in our city remit; or pay theſe people called Eugliſi Rideru, or 


— 


more properly, Drainers of: our ſpecie, from 3 to 4000 l. Sterling an- 


C 3 re Ni 15 „ 4$4-B8 2 + © © LD i 
This branch has every advantage peculiar to the hat manufactory, 


above recited; and much about the ſame value might be made and 
nn mentt cnyurd dl jo nin ig fg IS pt tier Es 

In the manufactory of the.:laſt two branches, we happily poſſeſs 
many advantages over our induſtrious neighbours ; the price of ſpiri- 


ning, and all forts of labour, being cheaper; and firing, a very eſſen- 
tial article, we have at more moderate rates than the Engliſh ; for, in 


moſt places of ĩhis country, we have excellent coal and turf. at low 
%%% Pſ„ ᷣ vß7²³¹ u on 
Before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to offer an advice to the ſtore- 
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farmers. Having lately been in company with ſome of the moſt e- 


minent hat- makers in Scotland, the converſation naturally turned upon 


the preſervation of the wool, adapted for their buſineſs, when it was 
the unanimous. opinion of all prelent, that the ſtore-farmers, and all 
raiſers of lambs, ought to clip their wool off in the month of June 
or July: That the advantage the breeders of ſheep would reap from 
this practice, could not fail of being very conſiderable, as they will 
always find ready ſale for that wool: That it would alſo be attended 
with this additional advantage, by making the fleece grow clole, and 
prevent it from ſhading. This practice, it was agreed, would alſo 
hinder the wet from penetrating into the ſkin, and keep the lambs 
from throwing their fleece, which they frequently do at the time men- 


_ tioned, when nature ſhould be aſſiſted. Upon the whole, If this me- 


thod was to be followed, I am fully perſuaded it would brin g a great 
deal of money into the farmer's pocket, and be of eſſen: dial-ſervice to 


che ee in e I n Orc. 
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To the. PUBLISHER x of the Werry MAGAZINE. | 
STR RS „ | April ao. 1775. 


AST esl I had action to viſit ſome of my old friends and 
] 4 acquaintance- in Eaſt-Lothian, a county in which the honeſt 
worthy farmers · bear a conſiderable part, and a very reſpectable body 


of men they are. F riday, being marker day at Haddington, 1 dined 


with one company of theſe gentlemen, and ſpent the aiternoon with 
another; where we had fore excellent ale, Scots porter, and punch. 
The converſation at firſt turned chiefly on the management and im- 
provement of the different ſoils, ſowing of corns, grals- ſeeds, turnip, 
planting potatoes, &c. Although Tam no farmer, I have read many 
authors, both ancient and modern, on agriculture; yet, when I con- 
ſider the many ſolid reaſons and ſound arguments, derived from ex- 
erience, which I heard during the courſe E the converfation, I con- 
fels my time loſt in reading a multitude of opinions, founded more 
on theory than practice, and would therefore recommend to thoſe 
deſirous of making i g improvements in huſbandry, to frequent the com- 
pany of practical Hrmers, from whom they will reap more inftruc- 3 
tion than from all the books of agriculture extant, 


As the glaſs went round, trade and manufactures became tho ge- 
neral 


i 


neral topic. All of them, to a man, ſeemed much to regret the de- 
cayed ſtate of our woollen manufacture, which they held to be the 
ſtaple; particularly in that corner, ſo well adapted for it. Here, in- 
deed, it has been carried on for near a century ; and though little 
advantage has accrued to the company in general, owing partly to 
miſmanagement, and partly to political cauſes, yet individuals have 
been ſupported by. it in a very decent manner. So ſenſible of this 
are the worthy farmers, they are reſolved, that all rhe obſtacles hither- 
ro thrown in the way ſhall not damp. their patriotic ſpirit. They 
are, therefore, ready and willing, to go hand in hand with the noble- 
men and gentlemen, in promoting and ſupporting this uſeful branch, 
not only by contributing a reaſonable proportion of ſtock to carry 
it on in a general plan, but by improving their breed of ſheep, being 
ſenſible it will he a mean of procuring them a better market, both for 
fleece and carcaſe, and relieve them of a number of begging poor, 
who daily infeſt their doors. Should theſe gentlemen join in pro- 
moting ſo laudable an undertaking, it could hardly fail of ſucceſs, 
as they could in a great meaſure furniſh the capital article wool, and, 
beinga numerous, ſubſtantial body of men, would conſume, i in cloath- 
ing Por themſelves, their families and labourers, a quantity almoſt 
ſufficient to employ all the idle hands in the country, Beſides theſe 
advantages, this manufacture would open a new channel of employ- 
ment for their ſons, whom they are oſten at a loſs to diſpoſe of; and, 
conſidering the variety of operations neceſſary in ſuch an underta- 
king, there is no poor perſon, from eight to er years e but 
might be uſefully employed in it. 
It is a melancholy conſideration, that, kite cmd and „ 
rers are juſt now at the loweſt ebb, the rents upon new leaſes are 
racked to the higheſt degree; ſo that the wages of the labourer and 
induſtrious poor, cannot keep pace with the augmented price of pro- 
viſions; nay, many of them are reduced next door to ſtarving, and 
have only one diſmal alternative left, viz. To leave their families 
on the public, and emigrate from preſent miſery to diſtant hope; 
and ſhould a tract of bad ſeaſons occur, the maſter muſt probably 
follow the ſervant. It is indeed amazing to obſerve, how little re- 
ſpect is paid by landlords to this moſt uſeful and neceſſary claſs of 
men, the farmers, upon whom the whole race of mankind, from 
the king to the beggar, depend for ſupport. The generality of 
lairds will ſcarce vouchſafe their tenants a look; and, if they conde- 
ſcend to exchange a few words with them, it is a mighty peace of 


condeſcenſion, or it muſt be upon buſineſs of great importance; _ 


and for ordinary _— deliver their anſwer to any meſſage from theſe 
dependent e 


* 
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dependents, at ſecond hand, by their factor, as his Majeſty did laſt 
week to the Lord Mayor of London by the Lord Chamberlain. —But, 
happily; the whole of our landholders are not of this caſt. Of this I 
had a very ſtriking inſtance, from the gentlemen I was in company 
with, who informed me, with hearts full of gratitude, that a few 
weeks before, all the tenants on the eſtate of Mr and Mrs C 8 
were entertained at B——1 in the moſt hoſpitable, liberal, and fa- 
miliar manner, the lady doing the honaurs-ef the table: A rare ex- 
ample of goodneſs and condeſcenſion! The affability of this lady ex- 
cited a warmth of heart which they could not ſuppreſs; and imme- 
diately a bumper was called for, when they drank, ( Proſperity, hap- 
pineſs, and long life, to that aimable pair, and family, who had, in 
- lo condeſcending a manner, done them that ſingular honour, the 
remembrance of which ſhould never be obliterated from their minds. 
At the ſame time they unanimouſly agreed, as a grateful proof of 
their eſteem, and a juſt ſenſe of the honour conferred on them, to 
celebrate, annually, the birth-day of the lovely ſtr anger, in a manner 
ſuitable to her rank and merit. 
This ſcene gave me much joy, and I ſhared in the 3 feſti- 
vit 
1 have many particulars to communicate on the ſubject of manu- 
Lures, Lind which I muſt defer till another W and am, 


— 1 R, 7 
D. Lock. 


To the eiue of the e Caledonian Mercury. 
8 I Ry. + | | ' May 15th 1775. 


HE letter which 1 in your uſeful paper, ſome time ago, 

_ ſigned, ANTi-JUNi us, on Public Spirit, I was hopeful would 
fave been followed by. many others on the ſame ſubject. In this, 
however, [ have found myſelf miſtaken, and will acknowledge I 
have thereby been greatly diſappointed, as preſervance in every un- 
dertaking is the moſt probable means, at leaſt, of inſuring ſucceſs. 

A ſingle letter, ſigned, a SCOTSMAN, has indeed appeared ſince 
ANT1-JUNTUS; but he did little more than invite that gentleman to 
continue his lubibrications on a ſubject of which he appears to be ſo 
thoroughly maſter. To both theſe writers I think myſelf obliged, 

| E 5 and | 
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I 
and beg . to return TOE; as for the favourable opinion they CN 
have of my intentions. In this, I can aſſure them, they are not mi- 


ſtaken. The good of my country; employing the induſtrious tradeſ- 
man; and providing work and bread for the poor, were the fole 
motives by which my conduct has been actuated ſince ] took up the 
pen in favours of the manufactures of my country; nor ſhould 1 
chaſe to ſupport lite a 1 925 moment, after loſing Reh of ſo glorious: 
an 3 
Anti- junius has well obſerved, chat it only requires reſolu- 
tion and firmneſs to put our country in a flourithing ſituation. 
I] would beg leave to call the ſerious attention of the Merchant, the 
Farmer, the Tradeſman, on this important ſubject. I am certain, 
were they to reflect upon it with their uſual candour and good ſenſe, 
they would be convinced, that fo long as they. do not, to a man, 
abſolutely reſolve to wear no clothes whatever, and drink no malt 
liquor, but what are the manufacture of Scotland, they are ſtrug- 
gling againſt the intereſt of themſelves, their families, their friends, 
their connections, and the poor; as well as the country which gave 
them exiſtence. Conſider how many induſtrious people ſuch a re- 
ſolution would give bread to here, that are now employed in Lon- 
don, and other parts of England, and the vaſt ſums of money which, 
of conſequence, would be kept in yaur country. Let theſe conf de- 
rations ſtimulate you to give a check to the ablurd and deſtructive 
practice, which ſo many of our tradeſmen have adopted, of meet- 
ing together in Clubs, in different parts of the city, for the ſole 
: purpoſe of drinking London Porter only; while the Porter brewed 
in this city, and neighbourhood, is deipiſed and rejected, for no o- 
ther reaſon but becaule i it is Scors. | I would aſk theſe London 
- ter-drinkers how they -would reliſh it, ſhould the Noblemen — 
Gentlemen of property withdraw their buſineſs from them, becauſe 
they were Scots Merchants, Scots Wrights, Scots Shoemakers, and 
ſo forthę of every other profeſſion? * What reflections would they 
not have, and how highly would they be affi onted, to be told, that 
none of them underſtood their trades ſo well as foreigners 2— This, 
| however, is the treatment theſe very gentlemen give to the Woollen 
Manufacturers and the A e ” EY but how _—_ injuri- 
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F = „ 1 have — ays 38 mat our own coun ngen have mi equal, if not Fabien, to 
= mf in Europe; 3 4 ſtriking Taſtarite of which 1 obſerved the other day at Keith Mill. The in- 


43 | genious Mr Thomſon, at that place, has made great improvements in moſt of the materials and 
1 utenſils uſed in Huſbandry. By his invention theſe neceſſary articles can be got at little ex- 


Perce, and upon the moſt 7 17 Js principles, This man has great merit, 90 egos 
ehe * ef the 3 
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ous, as well as unjuſt, they are, when applied to them, muſt ap- 
pear evident, to every one who has ſo much the love of his country 
at heart, as. to make ule of their commodities; and I humbly appre- 
hend, no cliaracter, however exalted, need be aſhamed to do 16... 

As Anti-Junius has not hitherto favoured the world,” through the 
channel of your paper, with any more ſtrictures on Public Spirit, * 
beg leave, through the ſame vehicle, to renew the ſubject; not, in- 
deed, from a perſuaſion; that I am anywile equal to fo arduous an 
undertaking, but from the hopes of ſome more able hand engaging 
in a work of ſo much public utility; and leſt the ſubject er 
through ſo long a ſilence, ſhould be totally neglected. 

Jam ſenſible many of my countrymen are every way ande to 
rouſe a proper ſpirit in their brethren, and to convince them of the 
utility of encouraging che manufacture: of their own country, in 
preference to thole of every. other. There is one misfortune, how- 
ever, which attends every public concern. What ſhould be the 
buſineſs of all, is, for that very reaſon; neglected by all; and, unleſs 
this difficulty is got over, by ſome gentlemen of approved abilities 
ſtepping forth in ſupport of Public Spirit, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vance already made in the improvements of the manufactures, I have 
endeavoured. to recommend, we may have the mortification to ſee 

their further progreſs put a ſtop to. 

That this may be prevented by che efforts of a few, or even of one 
gentleman of public {pirit, we have a glorious inſtance in the caſe of 


' Dean Swift. That gentleman alone, we all know, faved his country 


from ruin, in the cate of Wood's haltpence: For, though Wood ob- 
tained a patent to coin no leſs: a ſum than 180, o00 Il. of them, by 
which he was to have acquired. exorbitant gain, and proportionally 
impoveriſhed the nation; and, though he was long ſupported by 
thole who proſtituted the higheſt delegated authority to the vileſt 
purpoles, the Dean of St Patrick's prevailed againſt their combined 
force. In the character of a Drapier, this gentleman wrote a ſeries 
of letters to the people, urging them not to receive this copper mo- 
ney ; and Wood was at length compelled to withdraw his Pans | 
and his money was totally ſuppreſſed. | 
I have mentioned this{triking inſtance of the power which one man 
may acquire, when engaged in the cauſe of his country. It is alſo 
a convincing proof of the certainty of his ſucceeding, ſo long as the 
great ſpring of his actions are directed yl the wur ere en of Tu- 
blic Spirit. 
This obligation, e great, was not 3 cnly one which the 
kingdom of Ireland * rom the writings of Dean Swift. That 
great 


A 
great Politician and Patriot conſidered the improvements of the ma- 
nufactures of his country as the greateſt bleſſing it could enjoy. To 
this object, a great part of his time, as well as his money, were ap- 
propriated: nor did he loſe his reward. Acclamations, and prayers 
for his proſperity, attended his footſteps Whereever he paſſed : He 
was —— in all points reſpecting domeſtic policy in general, 
and to the trade of Ireland in particular: But he was more imme di- 
ately looked upon as the legiſlator of the weavers, who frequently 
came in a body, conſiſting of fifty or ſixty chieftains of their trade, 
to receive his advice, in ſettling the rates of their manufactures, and 
the wages of their journeymen. He became the idol of the people 
af Ireland, to a degree of devotion, that, in the moſt ſuperſtitious 
country, ſcarce any idol ever obtained. Nor is this to be wonder- 
ed at, when it is remembered; that he gave above half of his yearly 
income in private penſions to decayed” families, and kept 500 l. in 
the eonſtant ſervice of the induſtrious poor, which he lent out 5 l. at 
a time, and took the payment back at one ſhilling a week, which 
was obſerved to do them more ſervice, than if he had given ĩt to them 
altogether, as it obliged them to work, and at the ſame time, kept 
up this charitable fund for the affiftance of many others. | 

I haue been more particular, with regard to this great and truly 
good man, in hopes that others may be induced to imitate ſo wor- 
- thy. an example. I know well, that the clergy of this country are 
| not in a capacity to ſupply the neceſſities of the induſtrious mecha- 
nies in the manner that Mr Swift was. I do not think, however, . 
it would in the ſmalleſt degree derogate from their character, were 
they not only to recommend induſtry and virtue from the pulpit, 
but even adviſe their hearers to encourage the manufactures of their 
on country. in preference to every other. Dead Swift ſaid, upon 
a partioular occaſion, that he never preached but twice in his life; 
428 then they were not ſermons, but pamphlets. Being aſked, 
vyhat the ſuhject might be? he replied, They were againſt Wood's 
halfpenceea: maning, no doubt, that he had never preached when 
the good 2 of his fermions deere eee as — that 
. occaſion. 15 
At the Lathe cine ber Dran Swift was thus Wileitous: i in ad 
eing the manufactures of his country, he was equally ſtudious in diſ- 
* charging the functions of his holy office; with piety and devotion. 1 
1 therefore flatter myſelf, that the Clergy of this country, for whom | 
1 this letter is principally intended, will not take it amiſs that I re- 
3 | r * 8 as A N rom agree has rp th of their imitation. 5 
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Much ſervice may be done by their weans; and, 1 hope, the regard 
they have for their native country will be a ſufficient inducement, * 
66I„ ge I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


* 0 the Printer of the Caledonian Mercury. 
7 i ob OR Jure 26. 1775. 


LIAVING ſome neceſſary buſineſs that called me to the north 
1 1 country, I did myſelf the honour of waiting on the proprietor 
at Laurence-kirk. This village is ſituated in a fine country, called 
the How of the Mearns. Here, under the patronage of ſo worthy a 
man, every branch of manufacture, and all kinds of induſtry, are 
carried on to a ſurpriſing degree. In order to induce manufacturers 
to ſettle upon this ſpot, every poſſible encouragement is granted. 
He not only ſupplies them with ground for houſes and gardens, at 
the moderate rate of 3 d. per fall, but alſo allows every well-recom- 
mended ſettler. in the village, his houſe and garden, free of rent, 
for the firſt ſeven years, and gives premiums to encourage different 
branches vf induſtxy.. 17 | 
The improvements made at this place, in planting and hedging, 
are very extenſive, and thriving better than any I ſaw in this or any 
other country I have had an opportunity of ſeeing. As a further 
improvement to this village, the,proprietor has erected, a moſt. gon- 
venient inn, where travellers can be ſupplied with neat and good 
lodging, and every other article, uncommonly elegant. Travellers 
find at this inn, one very ſingular piece of entertainment; which is, 
a library; atleaſt, a very well choſen, though ſmall collection, of 
amuſing books. "Gs 19 91 od 3 
_ There. is one manufactory, newly eſtabliſhed at this favourite vil- 
lage, of which I cannot omit taking particular notice; its the ma- 
nufacturing of ſtockings on frames or looms. , By this loom, ſtock- 
ings of worſted, woollen, linen, and cotton, are wrought in a moſt 
expeditious manner, and can be. afforded good, at very moderate 
prices. At the ſame time, Mr Harley, the perſon engaged to ſuper- 
intend this undertaking, employs a number of people in knitting 
ſtockings ; by which means cuſtomers can be ſupplied with whatever 
kind they chuſe. The induſtrious people, to which this manufac- 
tory gives bread, are numerous; and the expedition with which they 
ſpin, both wool and flax, is truly amazing. Here they all ſpin with 
both hands, and have two pirns upon the wheel, with great eaſe. I 
A. | F | 0 have 
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| KANE ſeen man) girls, not above twelve rar of x age, ſpin, in . 
manner, two "ps a- day. Ic truly does honour to the gran emen of _ 
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Though this Is a fine ſheep country, very Fw 0 of theſes uſeflil ani- 
mals are as yet propagated in it. This, in a great meaſure; may be 
owing to the fears entertained by the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
hedges and young trees being hurt by them. As tlieſ apprehenſions, 
however, will be removed, four or five years hence, He the you 0 he 
planting will be arrived at more tnaturity; I make ho doubt bin t 
number of ſheep will be greatly inereaſed, as tlie men of propert 
chis part of the country are fully ſatisfied, that Wool is the great fta 74 | 
of this country, and ſheep the beſt crop that cat be got rom their 
lands. —I muſt, at the ſamé time: ober vef that the feu gentle: 
men Who feed ſheep here, fiave them of a' moſt excellent Rind. 

F was among à Hock, _ onging to Mr David . of Benholm, 
_ Whois a real patriot.” His ſheep bear as fine wool Lever A 
in England. He is, indes, at great pains in ger the heft b cd, 
and properly providing for them Hats the winter ſeaſon "48a 1 
amn fully perſuaded; the Whole men of property wulf falloW! þ am- 
„„ rr 
| E Tam extiemedy' ferry * And; at Wat 1 fald In tily Witte 1 
1 reragtonehing the raiſing of Rix, turns gut too true. The climate 
| of Scotland is by no means at for this '&xorte plarit. All dur 
| heat in Bring elner Keren warm the ground, to make it fit 
| for the reception of the feed; afid rh — de tation flops. The 
country I am now treating of, is pe the fest in eee 
la: d for the purpoſe; yet there I faw . ſine fields plowed” doi 
which had bern bn e "It Frest —.— 5 ex} 1 and 
furely no dne will deny, that — note ifing ring 
has* 58 happened for may Rar f E All part eh atterition 
 Hkewiſe to the flax I'faw roving ere ertk and Aberdeen, and 
1 do declare I Would Hot ofthe Yo in a Prelknt, kö be '6- 
1 Lliged to dreſs and — er 
| 5 T hate long arm. oor aud Karg — ty ed ned ih dat op . 
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ſwymer, whs bas becn induced vs ky en lis round With this 


pernicious article, for the ſake of ums. Many, I am cer- 
tain, have loſt their | 085 altogether. hols who bave been moſt 
ſycceſsful; I am per ſwaded, will readily acknowledge, that their profits | 
would have been very ſmall; if any, had they not received the pre- 
mium. might evrn goa ſtep further, and affirm; that thoſe hA 
eh the moſt;. and the beſt flax ſeldom if ever make uſe of airy of 
it for their o.] fame, bar 8 that which grows in: forvign 
countries. 
If theſe are facts, and tliat chew hires, Hill not be denied by any 
one who underſtands the ſubject, the abſurdity: of granting premi- 
vms for railing flax, in- this country, muſt, at firſt ſight, appear 
obvious. Ten thouſand pounds worth of wool, manufactured and 
ſent to thoſe countries, Whoſe climates prevent them from raiſing: 
that dity,. but where good flax grows; would purchaſe and 
pay for more ſtrong ſubſtantial flax, than all Scotland can produce: 
— much corn might be raiſed on the ground, which is now thrown 
away in flax raiſing, greatly. to the advantage of the poor, who 
would thereby be ſupplied. with che ſtaff of: life on much eaſier 
terms than they unhappily are at preſent. 
Were the Board of Iruſtees to beſtow the: premiums - given on 
flax raiſing, to the merchant or manufacturer who ſhouid export 
the greateſt quantity of woollen cloth, and to the nobleman, gentle- 
man, or farmer, who ſhould bring che beſt rams into the country, 
for bettering our breed of fine woolled ſheep, either in medals or in 
money, they would anſwer many good purpoſes. . I am even per- 
ſuaded, :theſe premiums would be of more real ſervice to the coun- 
try in one year, chan all that has been given by the public to force 
on the Linen Staple, as ſome people are Fakes call it, has done, 
fince the Union 
A fair trial, at leaſt, might be made;-and I'am couviaced, were 
this to be done, the good effects would ſoon appear. And if our 
neighbours, the Iriſh, had the fame. liberty of working up their 
wool, and exporting the cloth, which we y, we. would ſoon. 
beat the French or Dutch, and all the 9 out of the cloth 
trade. The Iriſh, in that event would fell no wool to the French 
or Dutch, without which none of theſe nations could compete with 
us, at foreign markets, in low or middling priced cloths; and for 
ſuperfines, we can be ſupplied with Spar iſh wool on as FRE terms 
as any other nation. | 
Upon the whole, Sir, I have not the ſmalleſt hafleaiond in affirm- Y 
ing, that the wealth of Great Britain and Ireland, in a great mea- 
5 {ure, 
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